“What lies behind us and what 
lies before us are tiny matters 


compared to what lies within us.” 


_ American Federation of Labor. 
grants from the Fund. 

The purpose of the grant is to give 
‘impetus to the RLF program of local 
fellowships over the next two or three 
years. A full-time field director will be 
employed as soon as possible to establish 
new groups and to coordinate the total 
‘local fellowship program in a way not 
previously possible. Dr. A. William 
Loos, executive secretary of the Church 
Peace Union, is chairman of the RLF 
personnel committee which will fill the 
new post. 

The Fund grant will not be used 
for present current expenses; the regular 
budget needs will be expanded, if any- 
thing, with no slackening of the need for 
support by individual and group mem- 
: _ bers. But it is expected that during the 

life of the grant, the local fellowship 

program should enlist enough additional 
_ 7@xr members and income to maintain 
4 permanently the prospective field direc- 
tor’s office. 

William Green himself once said, “A 
_ very close relationship should be estab- 

lished between the representatives of 
religion and labor. The development 
of our spiritual life depends very much 
upon the establishment of decent labor 

and economic standards. I express the 
hope that the National Religion and 

Labor Foundation will meet with a full 

Measure of success in all its wor 

‘The Religion and Labor F puedation 
honored William Green with its Social 
: ice Award in 1953 in a ceremony in 
Rhich his daughter, Mrs. Clara Green 
Scar, accepted the Award on behalf of 
late father. Mrs. Scarr subsequently 
e a member of the RLF executive 
_ and has continued to take great 
t in its activities. 
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William Green 


The new Fellowships established with 
assistance of the grant will each receive 
a scroll for permanent display, noting 
that the founding of the group has been 
aided by the Fund in memory of Wil- 
liam Green, to whom the Church was a 
highly cherished institution together with 
the labor movement. In fact, Mr. Green 
as a youth had an ambition to become 
a minister, but circumstance forced him 
to go to work at an early age instead. 
However, he did a great deal of lay 
preaching throughout his lifetime from 
many pulpits of both his own Baptist de- 
nomination and others as well. 

In addition to the new-chapter scrolls, 
a plaque will be hung in the RLF na- 
tional office permanently commemorating 


the gift as a memorial tc Mr. Green. 


GREEN FUND GRANT WILL AID LOCAL RLF FELLOWSHIPS 


$25, 000 Gift To Be Used For Field Director 


sy grant. of $25, 000 has been made to the Religion ‘and Labor Foundation 
4 the William Green Memorial Fund in memory of the late president of the 
Announcement of the gift was made on August 12 
in a wire service dispatch listing a total of $140,000 in the third distribution of 


Opportunity And Challenge 


The grant of $25,000 to the Religion 
and Labor Foundation from the Wil- 
liam Green Memorial Fund, to be used 
specifically for development of local fel- 
lowships, brings to us both opportunity 
and challenge. 

For the first time, because of this 
largest single sum ever made available, 
there is adequate budget on hand to de- 
velop in a concentrated and systematic 
way a vital phase of program. ‘This is 
opportunity. And as we look upon the 
clergy’s often woeful lack of under- 
standing in many a community concern- 
ing labor-management relations, and 
upon the need for support of labor’s 
leadership in maintaining the highest 
standards of integrity and human serv- 
ice, the place of “inter-group education” 
by RLF is highly evident. This is chal- 
lenge. To fulfill the challenge will be 
to enlarge the opportunity. 

Perhaps that last sentence sounds a 
bit cryptic. To put it another way, by 
eareful and cariiest use of the memorial 
gift over the next two or three years, 
the Religion and Labor Foundation 
should emerge with a great many newly 
chartered local chapters and sufficient 
new members to support a permanently 
continuing field director’s budget and 


program. ‘This should, then, prove to 
be “seed money,” bearing fruit both in 
the field and for the organizational 


strengthening of our structure. 

Much will depend upon the high 
competence of the new field director. 
In his selection, we are fortunate to 
have a very able and conscientious Per- 

(Continued on Page 2) 


There it will join an illuminated scroll 
now marking the grant received in 1954 
from the Philip Murray Foundation, 
whose funds were used in promotion of 
the RLF theological seminary program. 
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The Religion and Labor Foundation 
is a voluntary membership organization 
dedicated to the promotion and extension of 
social and economic justice in the industrial 
life of the nation. It indulges in no sectarian 
propaganda and in no theological contro- 
versies. : 
eee 


What's In A Name? 


With Volume I, Number 1, RE 
LIGioN AND Lazpor makes its bow 
as the successor to twenty-five years of 
consecutive publication of Econom- 
1c Justice. Except for the name, 
readers will find little change in content 
over recent issues. Why, then, should 
we start over with a new title? 

Words are symbols, and the closer 
they can be held to stating clearly that 
which they stand for, the plainer the 
idea they convey. Economic justice re- 
mains a concern of RLF, but the ur- 
gency of that concern has greatly di- 
minished since the old name first graced 
the masthead in 1932. Then religion’s 
concern with labor was tied to the suf- 
fering of the unemployed and under- 
paid, whose organizations had not even 
the Blue Eagle of NRA to protect their 
rights, much less a Wagner Act. It 
was the duty of religion in that time to 
be vigorously partisan, militant for 
economic gain, that workers might win 
the dignity and decency of life so often 
denied them. 

Now, by and large, the worker has 
at least a living wage, social security 
and unemployment insurance as a mini- 
mum, with health plans, “SUB,” and 
other benefits won in large sectors of 
the economic front. Unions today are 
generally quite capable of maintaining 
and advancing the living standards of 
their members without the kind of reso- 
lutions, support at government hearings, 
and even picketing once employed by 
RLF to arouse the public conscience to 
action. Economic justice is still notably 
short among migrant workers and cer- 
tain other groups, and we will continue 
to stress need where it exists. 

But there are other broad areas in 
which religion and labor have a com- 
mon stake, ranging from internal union 
democracy to international affairs — a 


labor conc 
most ignor 
and their out 
portunities — 
arisen for dev L 
mutual understanding an peration. 

With this in mind, the RLF acquired 
a new charter in April, 1956 as an 
agency for inter-group education, under 
the Regents of the University of the 
State of New York. “Action” of the 
more direct interventionist and _ parti- 
san sort is now, by policy, left primarily 
to the larger bodies of church and labor 
to which our members belong. We 
seek rather to be the bridge of under- 
standing, the channel for cross-communi- 
cation, between the two. It is our func- 
tion to interpret the implications of 
automation for churchmen, for instance, 
and to lay upon labor religion’s ethical 
claims for racial brotherhood and demo- 
cratic process. 

So, as we embark on a second quarter- 
century of publication, RELIGION AND 
Lapor expresses the broader range and 
the purposeful linkage RLF seeks. Our 
emphasis is not on the materialism 
which the uninformed might read into 
the old name, but on the application of 
our common spiritual heritage as Chris- 
tians and Jews to the world of work. 
We hope the new title will more clearly 
express the range of our concern to all 
who chance upon it. 


Opportunity And Challenge 


(Continued from Page 1) 
sonnel Committee within the Executive 
Board, headed by Dr. A. William Loos, 
executive secretary of the Church Peace 
Union. Its choice will not be hasty, 
since the field work director will be a 
vital and permanent member of the RLF 
staff. To a large degree, his success or 
failure will spell the success or failure 
of the Religion and Labor Foundation. 

Because the William Green Fund 
gift is earmarked for supplying us, as 
one labor leader put it in discussing the 
application, with “an organizer,” there 
will be no relief for our regular budget 
from that source. Instead, heartened 
by this significant development, our 
present members should be encouraged 
to do all in their power to increase their 
own, and to secure additional, support. 
There are other aspects of program 
equally needy of development. 

Probably the next big area for which 
we should have a full-time staff direc- 
tor is the seminary program. In earlier 
years this was almost exclusively the 
focus of the Foundation’s concern. But 
the demands upon a one-man-plus-sec- 
retary staff, with the director serving 
as editor, fund raiser, administrator, 


field man and jack-of-all-trades are too | 
heavy and varied to allow adequate at- 
tention to any one phase of program. 
We make no forecasts for the future, 
but it is obviously brighter than ever 
before for RLF. We have a tremen- 
dous task ahead, one which could prop- 
erly employ a budget and staff ten times 
its present size, with regional offices 
and other full-time staff persons such 
as a membership director, and publica- 
tions director. Some day, Deo volendi, 
such things may become reality. But 
for now, we are indeed happy and grate- 
ful to the William Green Memorial 
Fund Committee for the means to face 
the current opportunity and the en- 
couragement to meet today’s challenge 
to religion and labor for co-operation. 


In Our Mailbag 


Ever since Boston University School 
of Theology days I have been a member 
of the RLF and have faithfully read 
ECONOMIC JUSTICE. The high- 
light of my reading came in the issue of 
February of this year. 

There is also some discussion in the 
ministerial association to which I be- 
long that something could be done in 
our area and I have tried to share with 
the men something of the program of 
RLF. Others have thought in terms of 
limited activity along the lines of noon 
time evangelistic services in some of the 
larger plants. Our association is com- 
posed of almost every denomination and 
sect and so there would be this diver- 
gence of opinion. 

(Are there) any copies of the Febru- 
ary, 1957 issue of ECONOMIC JUS- 
TICE available to give to the other 
ministers? If not, would there be re- 
prints of your article, “A View of the 
Role of RLF” available? ... 

Rev. Arthur Campbell 

Greenacres, Washington 

Greenacres Methodist Church 
- * ee * 

Please send us 100 copies of your 
[promotional literature] leaflet ““Walk- 
ing Together.” 

Mildred Hurley, President 

Communications Workers Local 2300 

Washington, D.-C. 

ee * * 

Attached please find check in the 
amount of $25 from our Local to your 
organization. After attending the year- 
ly State Federation of Labor Conven- 
tions we realize the good work that the 
clergymen are doing in (connection 
with) the labor movement. 

Harold J. Cooperrider 
Financial Secretary, Local 244 
Glass Bottle Blowers Association 
Newark, Ohio 


Protestant And Catholic 
ba ee 1 
Statements Emphasize 

Labor's Responsibilities 

_ “QOrganized labor has become an in- 
creasingly responsible partner in our 
national life,” says the Labor Sunday 
| Message of the National Council of 


_ Churches, which it requests to be read 
in the churches on September 1. 


_ The annual statement speaks of 
changes that have taken place in the 
' last two decades: the AFL-CIO mer- 
ger has “added new potentialities of 
strength,” collective bargaining has 
“proved its great value,’ and labor’s 
gains “must be retained and enhanced.” 


A section on “Horizons and Respon- 
sibilities” speaks of the broadening of 
union interests “beyond the ‘bread and 

butter’ stage” to wider community con- 
cern for the challenges of human wel- 
_ fare, justice and peace. The new econ- 
omy of abundance, with its “new and 
heavy demands” for the application of 
Christian conscience, is an area in which 
it finds that “labor can make a unique 
and necessary contribution.” 

“The Quest for New Solutions’’ in- 
volves searching for answers to ques- 
tions of “full participation as a partner 
in the total economic enterprise,’ of 
manpower and resource utilization, of 
discrimination, poverty and delinquency. 
‘The statement raises also the question of 
foreign economic policy — how can we 
make “maximum contribution to our 
fellow-men” especially in the underde- 
veloped economies? — and the domestic 
question of stability without “extreme 
inflationary or deflationary swings.” All 
these, and other social problems, can be 
met “only with the whole-hearted co- 
operation of labor” as one of the vitally 
concerned groups with which the 
churches must work. 


“Let us all then,” says the last para- 
graph, “on this Labor Sunday, dedicate 
ourselves to renewed efforts to meet the 
opportunities and challenges of this new 
era — to ensure, with God’s grace and 
guidance, that our material abundance 
will truly serve His purpose .. .” 

From the Social Action Department 
of the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference comes a longer “Labor Day 
Statement” more specifically reviewing 
the year 1957, but making a parallel em- 
phasis on the increased responsibility of 
the labor movement. ‘The year 1957,” 
the statement begins, ‘‘will be recorded 
as a crucial turning point in the history 
of the American labor movement.” 

In the cooperation of labor with the 
McClellan Committee to ferret out and 
expel racketeers, it finds great hope for 


RELIGION AND LABOR 
THE BIG WHEELS! 


the future. Not only is there little pre- 
cedent for “the wholehearted coopera- 
tion” of AFL-CIO, but also for “the 
fair and objective” manner of the Com- 
mittee’s proceedings. The AFL-CIO 
Ethical Practices Codes are “deserving 
of the highest praise.” 


But “in the final analysis the respon- 
sibility for maintaining high ethical 
standards in the labor movement rests 
squarely, as a matter of conscience, on 
the millions of individual men and wom- 
en who comprise the membership.” To 
fulfill their obligations, they must at- 
tend and’ participate in meetings; be 
ready and willing to serve on commit- 
tees and run for office; and eliminate at 
the local level such abuses as “‘soldiering 
on the job, arbitrary restrictions on out- 
put of production, and other violations 
of either the letter or the spirit of col- 
lective bargaining contracts,” as well as 
moving locally against racketeering. 


Local member apathy “is basically a 
religious problem” requiring “‘a profound 
renewal of the Christian spirit based on 
the persevering practice of prayer and 
penance and a thorough training in the 
essentials of Christian social teaching.” 


The concluding paragraph presents a 
1949 quotation from Pope Pius XII 


which strikes the same note as the open- 
ing portion of the National Council 
statement: “. . . it is only too clear 
that the working class in matters that 
concern it is called upon today to as- 
sume responsibilities that it has never 
known in the past.” “The labor move- 
ment has come of age,” continues the 
NCCJ. “The matters that concern it 
at the present time are more numerous 
and more serious than at any previous 
period in its history. Consequently the 
responsibilities and duties of union lead- 
ers and members are more compelling 
than ever before.” 


"Almighty God, who being sov- 
ereign Lord of all, dost never rest 
from the labors of thy hands; hus- 
bandman preparing the fruits of the 
earth, sower and reaper, healer and 
teacher, helper of them that need: 
teach us, we pray thee, the divine 


dignity of labor, of whatsoever sort 
it be, if only from thee and for thee, 
to the well-being of thy creatures 
and the glory of thy holy name. 
Amen". 


—Quoted in Pastor's Journal, Sept.- 


Oct. 
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Church Conference Adopts Automation Report 


The Committee on Automation of the 


Toronto Conference, United Church of 


Canada, after a year’s study presented 
a comprehensive 5,000-word report at 
the annual meeting of the Conference 
on June 7. Four of the six Commis- 
sion members are active RLF members, 
including the chairman, Rev. Allan H. 
Terry, minister of the Davenport United 
Church in Toronto. 

Background for the report included 
a study of 15 briefs furnished the Com- 
mittee by manufacturers, industries, 
small business, and labour organizations, 
together with consideration of the Gor- 
don Commission Report, the Automa- 
tion Workshop report of the United 
Steelworkers, and other vital material 
on the subject. Interviews, movies, and 
visits to automated plants further pre- 
pared the committee, which held several 
meetings during the year. 

Beginning with a section by Profes- 
sor John Irving of Victoria College on 
“What Is Automation ?,” the report con- 


‘The Church’s Programme to Meet the 
Automation Age.’ Other areas cov- 
ered are “What Can Automation Do 
for Humanity?” by A. S. Mackie, 
“Automation and Higher Education” by 
Rev. Garth W. Legg, and ‘“The Effect 
of Automation on Religion” by the RLF 
executive secretary, Rev. E. Harold 
‘Toye. 

Significant points made in the report 
include the conclusion that in automa- 
tion’s new industrial revolution the 
clergy should be better informed in 
technology, with a greater appreciation 
of industrial problems from both man- 
agement and labor viewpoints; that edu- 
cational requirements for the ministry, 
now including a course in Arts, might 
make equally acceptable a degree in En- 
gineering, and that the Theological Col- 
leges should include at least a lecture- 
ship on industrial problems and labour- 
management relations. 

The Church, the report believes, must 
aid in making Automation the great 
blessing it can be to mankind by insist- 
ing on just distribution of its rewards 
among capital, management and labour. 
The Church will need to re-think its 
programme, particularly in the light 
of coming increased leisure, providing 
fuller use of its facilities on all days of 
the week. And the Church should press 
for increased scholarships and itself pro- 
vide more: “the day of the untrained 
mind is receding.” 

Nine recommendations to the Confer- 


ence included endorsement of labour’s 
demands for a guaranteed annual wage; 
petitioning the General Council for 
theological curricula review; asking the 
Department of Evangelism and Social 
Service for a permanent committee to 
deal with labour-management and tech- 
nology; and urging member churches to 
support and participate in the Religion- 
Labour Foundation. 


NEWS NOTES 


All four Central Conferences of 
the United Church at their annual meet- 
ings in late May and early June heard 
presentations of the work of the Re- 
ligion-Labour Foundation. Rev. E. 
Harold ‘Toye, executive secretary, 
visited the London, Hamilton and Tor- 
onto Conferences, while at Renfrew the 
secretary of the Provincial Board of Di- 
rectors represented the organization at 
the Bay of Quinte Conference. 

Between sessions at Renfrew, a spe- 


ee he c . “cial RLF conference hear Mr. Murray 
cludes with Mr, Ferry’s discussion of Cotterill of the Toronto United Steel- 


workers staff. Mr. Cotterill said that 
he had found among labour leaders the 
same motives he had learned in his life 
as a member of the United Church. 
Many early labour leaders were 
local preachers and class leaders. Only 
if the Church continues to supply men 
of high moral ideals, he pointed out, can 
the labour movement serve its real func- 
tion of service to others rather than self. 
At the Toronto Conference, a special 
supper meeting was addressed by Mr. 
Douglas Hamilton, secretary of the On- 
tario Federation of Labor. It was fol- 
lowed by a lively discussion period. 


-o- 


Executive Secretary Toye has been 
named a member of the executive board 
of the Religion and Labor Foundation, 
and attended its meeting in New York 
City on June 13. During June he also 
visited the Oshawa and Hamilton Dis- 
trict Labour Councils, both affiliates 
of the Religion-Labour Foundation. 


-O- 


In an address on June 7 at the Inter- 
national Labour Organization in 
Geneva, Mr. Claude Jodoin, CLC presi- 
dent, stressed the need of “the human 
touch” in dealing with automation’s 
new problems. He emplasized the im- 
portance of dealing with “short range” 
effects in a refreshing contrast to those 
who dismiss easily the “temporary hard- 
ships” of transition as they view the 
longrun benefits of automation. 


Minn-Kofa RLF Honors 
Rabbi Schwarzchild 


About 60 members of the Minn-Kota 
chapter of the Religion and Labor Foun- 
dation gathered recently in the Graver 


Hotel, Fargo, at a dinner meeting in © 


honor of their departing chairman, Rabbi 
Steven §S. Schwarzchild, and Mrs. 
Schwarzchild. Dr. Schwarzchild  re- 
signed as rabbi of Temple Beth El in 
Fargo as of August 15 in order to ac- 
cept a call to Lynn, Massachusetts, as 
rabbi of another Temple Beth FE] in that 
city. 

Speakers at the meeting were the 
presidents of both North Dakota state 
labor organizations, W. W. Murrey of 
the Federation of Labor and Horace J. 
Rairdon, of the State Industrial Coun- 
cil. The Rev. Edward W. Pfluke, Jr., 
pastor of Grace Methodist Church, 
Moorhead, was master of ceremonies. 
The Schwarzchilds were presented with 
a gift of luggage from Fargo-Moorhead 
labor groups. 


Rabbi Schwarzchild, whose acquaint- 
ance with RLF dates from his student 
days at Hebrew Union College in Cin- 
cinnati, during the two years since the 
Minn-Kota chapter was organized has 
been its dynamic leader. The group, 
despite the relatively small Fargo-Moor- 
head’ community, has been one of the 
most active RLF chapters in existence. 


Clergymen Help Settle 
Michigan Strike 


Two clergymen, one a Roman Cath- 
olic and the other a Methodist, assisted 
in settling a strike at the Harnischfeger 
Corp. at Escanaba. The Catholic, Mon- 
signor Mellican of St. Patrick’s Church, 
and Rev. Karl Hammar of the Central 
Methodist Church were called in to 
assist after the strike had been in prog- 
ress four weeks. 


‘Che clergymen had several meetings 
with state and national mediators and 
co-chaired a meeting of a Citizens’ 
Committee. They were asked to con- 
tact management in Milwaukee which 
Monsignor Mellican did. Mr. Ham- 
mar was unable to go because of a 
funeral. As a result, another meeting 
with the bargaining committee and man- 
agement was held. Another vote was 
taken and a new contract approved by 
the union. Raises averaging 10 cents 
across the board were agreed upon, Ac- 
cording to reports the clergymen were 
credited with playing an important role 
in resolving the strike. 


— Michigan Christian Advocate 


_ Next to the church constituencies, the 
labor movement is the biggest movement 
in American life. Unless its moral con- 
cern is revived, the social outlook is dim. 
' There are 1100 locals in the teamsters 
union alone, but only a pitiful minority 
_ show signs of moral revulsion. “The van- 
ished sense of righteous indignation on 
the part of the unionized American 
worker is, in fact, a bitter fact of our 
‘times. The union movement has not 
noticeably sharpened ethical sensitivities. 
_ Too many members respond to racketeer- 
ing with a shrug and the reaction: “Look 
how well off we are!” 

But there is another way of looking at 
this problem. ‘The American workers 
| have seldom aggressively participated in 
the union decision-making process. Ex- 
: cept for meetings at which a strike was 
_in prospect, or a raise in union dues, they 

“have left the destiny of locals to their 
| leaders. The present apathy reflects this 
characteristic temper of the worker. 

For this indifference the union leader- 
ship is partly to plame. In the major 
labor conventions the leaders constitute 
an insuperable power bloc to which 
opposition has seemed futile. And in 
the locals many workers fear intimida- 
tion or reprisal if they challenge leaders 
from the floor. 

The Churches Have A Responsibility 

But the churches too are culpable in 
some measure. It is true enough that 
many laborers avoid the Church. Some 
dismiss the churches as indifferent to the 
economic welfare of the workers, but 

' more often they rationalize the discom- 
fort that most unregenerate persons as- 
sociate with the house of God. ‘The fact 
remains, however, that the churches 
have too little attacked the problems of 
the laboring man. And where they have, 
labor leaders have tended to require en- 
_ dorsement of their own pronouncements 
and objectives as the evidence of econom- 
ic earnestness. 

The endorsement of the platform that 
labor has a right to organize is an ex- 
ample. Most denominational social ac- 
tion groups long ago approved “‘abor’s 
right to organize.” Yet the hesitancies 
of other church groups to lend ecclesias- 
tical approval to this bare formula had 
some justification. ‘There are some goals 
for which labor is illicitly organized ; 
among them are the exploitation of the 
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Under the caption above, the conservative Protestant journal 
ditorial reflecting on the questions raised by the current investigations of the McClellan committee. 
he major part of that editorial, not as a total endorsement of all the opinions expressed but as a reflection of the newer 
thinking in a portion of the Christian community which has never been noted for any 
conservative publications, such as the National Association of Evangelicals’ 
of the need for their constituency to be concerned with the problems of labor and the welfare of union members. 
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working man by a corrupt union boss 
and violence by the labor movement in 
its disagreements with management. 

Nonetheless, if the churches include 
the largest grouping of American citi- 
zens, and the labor movement the next 
largest, there must be in many situations 
a generous overlapping of union member 
and worshipper. The lack of moral 
sensitivity and courage in the labor ranks 
indicates not only that the function of 
the labor movement has been conceived 
too narrowly in terms of higher wages, 
benefits, and standards, but that the 
churches themselves have not imparted 
to the worshipper as a worker the Chris- 
tian view of the daily job as a divine 
calling. The labor unions are as much 
a part of the permanent structure of 
American society in the foreseeable fu- 
ture as any other grouping; it is high 
time that the local churches interpreted 
the meaning of work and the responsi- 
bilities of the economic sphere, to union 
and nonunion workers. For out of this 
conviction of ultimate spiritual respon- 
sibility can rise a new sense of moral 
integrity and earnestness in the worka- 
day world .... 

Spiritual Supports Are Needed 

The problem of the American work- 
er today, like that of society in general, 
is the problem of false gods. The solu- 
tion of his problem must therefore be a 
religious solution. He may blame the 
meaninglessness of work upon the mon- 
otony of the assembly lines, upon the 
disproportions of capitalism, or a hun- 
dred and one other things. Some of 
them, indeed may be contributory fac- 
tors, but their rectification will not solve 
his problem. Deep down, the modern 
worker’s sense of estrangement in his 
job is due to his estrangement from God. 
He does not know the meaning of life, 
and hence he does not know the meaning 
of work. 

In Great Britain, labor is more fully 
unionized than in the United States, 
yet corruption is quite foreign to labor. 
This should give pause to those who 
argue that racketeering is due to labor’s 
sheer bigness. What really accounts for 
the moral temper of the labor movement 
in Britain is its heritage from the days 
when labor unions were Christian in 
outlook, Britain still shares the linger- 
ing influence of the Methodist Revival 


“Action” 


FUTURE OF THE AMERICAN WORKER 


“Christianity Today” 


in its May 13 issue published an 
We reprint here 


“social gospel” concern. Other 
are similarly showing a recognition 


(Reprinted by permission.) 


on the trade union movement. A lapse 
in moral standards is always a reflection 
of spiritual defection, whereas the tem- 
perament of honesty which survives in 
society is to be explained by surviving 
spiritual supports. 

Secularists may argue for the relativity 
of ethics, pointing out that the pattern of 
strict honesty and accounting pervades 
all aspects of British life. “Those who 
invoke this line of argument aim to 
justify wrongs in the American unions 
as a sheer reflex of the relativity of busi- 
ness ethics generally. After all, they 
say, labor leaders are just doing what 
others are doing: politicians in their 
electoral campaign fund practices, busi- 
ness executives in their supplemental 
benefits. American corporation execu- 
tives, they argue, often acquire marginal 
benefits, such as company airplanes and 
yachts; moreover, the highest paid labor 
executive gets $60,000 while manage- 
ment salaries go much higher. But la- 
bor leaders, at any rate, have condemned 
such benefits as immoral, whereas most 
management has not. A reliance on the 
relativistic ethics of our day will there- 
fore hardly enhance the defenses of the 
labor movement. ‘The retrogression in 
labor to self-justification of what it has 
condemned in management can only re- 
flect on its moral earnestness. 

Legislative Needs 

There will be needed discussion in 
the days ahead over stricter enforcement 
of existing legislation, over the enact- 
ment of sterner laws, and over ways to 
insure the democratic process. Laws 
can and always will be broken in the 
absence of moral and spiritual integrity, 
but they provide at least an outward re- 
straint and a rebuke to evil. Most 
crimes by which a labor leader is tempted 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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“No wonder it’s hard to 


Save money. The neighbors 
are always buying things we 
can’t afford.” 


Old Feudalism And Modern Industry 


The carry-over of feudalism into in- 
dustrial life is something I could not 
comprehend until I saw it. Here, you 
get a job through a connection and you 
exepect to remain with that enterprise. 
There is no free flowing labor market 
as we know it. You would never walk 
into an employment office as a stranger 
and get hired. Furthermore, many 
workers live in company houses — even 
in dormitories. In the textile industry 
most workers are girls (starting at age 
16) and live in dormitories; but there 
are dormitories even for men bank em- 
ployees. ‘This is like American paternal- 
ism of 75 to 100 years ago except that 
it has centuries of cultural rootage. 
Like paternalism in other places, the 
better employers feel a responsibility for 
their workers. The first spinning mill 
and dormitory I visited the manager 
explained that the girls live in better 
housing than his own home and he later 
wrote to me asking if I had suggestions 
for improving the conditions. How can 
I explain briefly, through an interpreter, 
that it is not the particulars but the 
basic system which is unacceptable to 
me? And since the workers accept the 
system without question — because it 
fits their cultural heritage — the em- 
ployer would not know how to proceed 
differently, even if he wanted to do so. 

Much of Japanese industry is still 
done in small handicraft shops and most 
of this is very like the sweat-shop days 
of our garment industry prior to World 
War I. Yet there are great industrial 
mills. I visited cotton and rayon mills, 
employing up to 4,000 workers, as mod- 
ern as any in America. We went though 
a motorcycle tactory that was like Michi- 
gan motor factories. And I saw a great 
steel mill at Yakata that claimed to em- 
ploy 40,000 workers (far more than any 
American mill) that looked like the 
mills along the Monongahela and Ohio 
rivers. So there are two totally unre- 
lated economic systems side by side. 


Japanese Labor Relations 


Labor relations are very different 
from America. “There had been some 
unions before the war but these were 
wiped out. In the post-war reconstruc- 
tion three labor laws (based on our 
American system) were passed which 
practically forced all companies to have 
unions. So there are unions everywhere 
— except that many are not unions at 
all. Not only laborers but most of 
lower and middle management belong to 
the unions and union officers are fre- 
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quently management personnel. Most 
unions are “enterprise” unions — “‘com- 
pany” unions — and do not arise from 
a worker movement nor do the workers 
have much to say about them. Griey- 
ance machinery — the most important 
aspect of American labor unions — was 
established but the workers quickly 
learned that this did not provide any 
real instrument for protest against in- 
justice. In fact, the workers who tried 
to use it discovered that they just ex- 
posed themselves to management and 
so the workers are very suspicious of 
grievances. When I spoke to about 100 
management personnel of a large rayon 
mill the General Manager commented 
that they have the machinery but have 
never had even a first-level grievance. 
In many places the workers have the 


In the accompanying article, Dean 
Marshal L. Scott of the Presbyterian 
Institute of Industrial Relations, a 
member of the RLF executive board, 
reports his first-hand observations of 
Japanese industry and labor unions. 
Dr. Scott, under auspices of the Occu- 
pational Evangelism Committee of the 
United Church of Japan, visited every 
kyoku (presbytery) in Japan with a 
young interpreter, speaking in many 
churches and later lecturing for three 
weeks in three theological seminaries. 
Besides ten weeks in Japan, Dr. Scott 
spent a week in the Philippines with 
Rev. Henry D. Jones, another long- 
time RLF member and missionary in 
Japan, who has been greatly concerned 
with church-labor relationships there 
and is one of the active backers of the 
new Japanese Religion and Labor 
Foundation. There they attended the 
first Philippine national conference on 
the church and labor-management re- 
lations. Among top labor leaders pres- 
ent were the president of the Min- 
danao Federation of Labor and past 
president of the Philippine Trade 
Union Council, Cipriano Malonzo, who 
is an ordained minister, and the acting 
president of the latter organization, 
Ildefonso Remolona, who has also 
studied at Union Theological Sem- 
inary. Mr. Remolona was in the 
United States in 1955, and was a guest 
at the Social Justice Award luncheon 
of the RLF in New York in December 
of that year. Dr. Scott’s observations 
presented here are from his May 1 
letter, written from Tokyo, to the 
P.I.I.R. alumni, a number of whom 
are working in Japan, including three 
Japanese. 

Dr. Scott’s trip took him into 
“churches, factories, homes and inns 
that tourists never see. We sat, ate, 
and slept on tatomi (floors with mats) 
and I learned to sit at a table at the 
front of the church eating raw fish 
and other foods, with chopsticks, while 
the congregation sat in the pews fac- 
ing me and eating their lunches.” 


a 

form but no substance of labor unions. — 

Which again illustrates the impossibil- 

ity of imposing democracy from the top — 
down. 

As others have pointed out and I 
have now seen with my own eyes, Japan 
has a confusion between some very mod- 
ern industry, and a lot of primitive 
shops. And the move to modernize is 
retarded by the deep cultural pattern of — 
feudalism. Japan also has two solid 
economic handicaps: a lack of basic re- 
sources (such as iron ore, coking coal, 
cotton fibres, and sufficient food) and 
over-population. But Japan also ig- 
nores one of her great assets, her do- 
mestic market. Nobody scems to see, 
as Henry Ford saw, that the workers 
must be paid enough to purchase what 
they produce or there is no market for 
the increased productivity of modern- 
ized industry. They are indifferent to 
the great internal market of 90,000,000 
people. Where there has been increased 
productivity from using machines and 
more efficiency no increased benefit has 
gone to the worker and many have lost 
jobs. Naturally, the workers resist in- 
creased productivity — the basis of con- 
sumer wealth. 


Attitudes Toward America 

Many unions are politically conscious, 
especially the leftish unions. It is dif- 
ficult for a Christian American to keep 
his patience with Japanese who con- 
demn America and idealize the Soviet 
Union, for Japan has been treated much 
worse by Russia than by the U. S. A. 
But we must understand some _ basic 
facts: (a) we still have an occupying 
military force in Japan (which they 
translate as “Advance Army’) and no 
proud nation can ever like a nation 
which has troops on its soil. (b) Japan 
has a deep anti-militarism which is born 
of suffering and defeat. This is exploited 
by the communists but was not started 
by Communists. America’s feeling of 
obligation to give military protection to 
Japan is not appreciated and looks like 
militarism to the Japanese. Japan sees 
American military strength; she does 
not see Russian arms. American scien- 
tists explain that bomb tests in the 
Pacific mean deaths here (within a few 
months) ; the people are susceptible to 
Russian appeals to halt the tests (while 
Russians go right on with Siberian 
tests). (c) The Okinawa situation is 
the one most exploited by leftist unions, 
and the U. S. A. had better reconsider 
its position there or do something about 
its public relations. (d) Japan must 

(Continued on Page 8 


d Labor Foundation comes directly 
om Japan. Members of the U. 8. and 
Canadian organizations will be inter- 
ested in the close parallels evident 
in outlook and procedures. Existence 


development of the RLF idea. 


When in the autumn of 1955 one of 
the great sociologists of the United 
tates, Doctor Jerome Davis, formerly 
Professor in Yale University, came to 
Japan as a special lecturer for the Eighti- 
eth Anniversary of the founding of 
Doshisha University, with which his 
father, Jerome Davis, Sr., had had such 
n intimate celationship, he called forth 
: rom the churches of Japan a greater 
‘concern for and activity among organ- 
ized labor. ‘This was just at the time 
‘when there was being expressed the 
‘strong desire that, as a main feature 
of the evangelistic campaign commemor- 
cating one hundred years of Protestant- 


ism in Japan, the Gospel should pene- 


trate among the masses and, through 
“occupational evangelism,” should reach 
‘the labor movement in its organized 
aspects. 

~ When Doctor Davis reflected on con- 
‘ditions in Japan, he strongly empha- 
sized the urgency of establishing here, 
‘as a movement to parallel the activities 
of the churches, a Religion and Labor 
Foundation. (The direct translation 
‘of the Japanese name is ‘Chris- 
‘tianity and Labor Association.”) Meet- 
‘ings for this purpose had already been 
advocated long before by Doctor 
Kagawa, and had been promoted with 
great energy by missionary Henry D. 
Jones ; but that which provided direct 
‘impetus to the kind of thing proposed 
by Dr. Davis was the formation of a 
Preparatory Committee at the Doshisha 
on ee 23, 1956, consisting of 
Be rofessors K Shimada and M. Taken- 
aka of the Doshisha, Rev. K. Horie of 
‘the Episcopal Church in Japan, the 
Revs. H. Mitsui and S. K. Nishimura 
of the Church of Christ in Japan, and 
‘the Kyoto Christian labor leader K. 
Enomoto, M.D. This _ preparatory 
committee secured the following to 
‘serve as the Executive Committee for 
the new Foundation: Dr. T. Kagawa, 
SR ocmer Prime Minister T. Katayama, 
‘National Diet Members K. Matsuoka, 
'M. Sugiyama, T. Hasegawa, T. Ta- 
kenaka, Pastors M. Kitagawa and Y. 
Matsumoto, and _ Sociologist-Economist 
Prof. M. Sumiya. T. Katayama was 
later elected Chairman, and S. K. 
Nishimura was appointed General Sec- 


This report of the’ Japanese ts 


of these three groups in three countries — 
ay indicate possibilities for a world 
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THE JAPAN RELIGION AND LABOR FOUNDATION is shown holding its 


second meeting in Tokyo on October 24, 1956. 
secretary of Sohyo (General Council of Japanese Trade Unions). 


Standing is Mr. Akira Iwai, chief 
To the right are 


Mr. Tetsu Katayama, former Prime Minister, and Rev. S. K. Nishimura, JRLF execu- 


tive secretary. 


the organization was completed 


1956. 


retary ; 
and began work on April 1, 
Purpose 

The Japanese Religion and Labor 
Foundation considers its purpose to be 
that of becoming a bridge of communica- 
tion between Christianity and the lead- 
ership of labor; to pass on to the lead- 
ers of organized labor the Christian 
prophetic spirit of social and economic 
justice and to bear an ethical witness 
thereto; to increase Christian leader- 
ship’s regard for the significance of mod- 
ern organized labor and to deepen its 
understanding of labor issues; and to 
provide opportunity for mutual discus- 
sion, in order that the spirit of brother- 
hood in industrial society may be 
strengthened and that social justice may 
be established. 

The Japanese RLF, besides opposing 
the excesses of totalitarianism on the 
one hand and laissez faireism on the 
other, seeks the establishment of free- 
dom, employment security, social jus- 
tice and social security, and social wel- 


fare, which are labor’s human rights. 


The JRLF is not itself an organization 
which carries on political or economic 
campaigns, but is rather an educational 
organization which affords opportunity 
for enlightenment. It endeavors through 
already existing political and economic 
movements to encourage a feeling of 
ethical responsibility in the leaders of 
organized labor and to deepen the sym- 
pathy of church leaders for the organized 
labor movement. And in order that 
both groups may realize their common 


objectives in modern industrial society, 
the JRLF offers a common ground for: 
the deepening of mutual fellowship and 
the realization of each other’s particular 
calling. 

Activities 

The JRLF is managed by a Board of 
Management consisting of fifteen mem- 
bers from the various Protestant de- 
nominations. Through appointed ex- 
ecutive members, they carry on the fol- 
lowing activities: 

(a) Religion and Labor Discussion 
Meetings. These are held occasionally 
in all prefectures of Japan, when lead- 
ers of religion and labor exchange ideas 
and broaden their mutual sympathy. 

(b) Education of Theological Stu- 
dents. Deepening the understanding 
of future leaders of the church, with re- 
gard to labor problems, and endeavor- 
ing to promote the kind of theological 
education that can propagate the Gos- 
pel among laborers. 

(c) Publications. Materials about 
the activities of JRLF, and such as will 
stir up Christian discussion of labor and 
social issues. 

It is possible to participate either as 
individuals or as organizations. ‘The 
individual membership fee is 100 yen. 
For organizations: up to 100 members, 
500 yen; up to 500 members, 1,000 
yen; above 500 members, 1,500 yen per 
year. 

The ultimate objective is to remove 
all discrimination arising from war, 
poverty, disease, ignorance, race, re- 
ligion, nationality and sex, 
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to exploit his constituency are already 
prohibited by law, and the real problem 
is one of enforcement. But minimal 
codes of conduct within the unions need 
to be strengthened. ‘The constitution of 
the Machinists union is worthy of emu- 
lation; it forbids loans of union funds 
to private individuals, and it requires cer- 
tified public accountants to audit funds 
regularly, with a printed and publicly 
accessible statement showing each pay- 
ment to every official by name, and ap- 
proved by an audit committee of rotating 
membership from various locals. A full 
accounting of union welfare and pension 
funds and their use, with public disclos- 
sure of all transactions, will be widely 
demanded. 

Alongside this emphasis on sterner 
legislation there is a growing insistence 
that the democratic process be strength- 
ened within the unions. Already there 
is some clamor that boss control and 
union trusteeships be abolished ; that free 
elections be guaranteed, with secret bal- 
lots to eliminate fear of loss of one’s job 
or other reprisal. In this “nod to democ- 
racy,” proper enough, three serious risks 
remain, 

Problems In Union Democracy 

The first is the apathy of union mem- 
bers in regard to their union responsibil- 
ities. It is highly dubious that the labor 
movement can make good its claim to 
have involved more Americans in de- 
cision-making than any other social 
structure. “The lack of participation re- 
flected’ by society generally is compound- 
ed within the labor ranks, and this indif- 
ference allows labor leaders to take con- 
trol. It was this situation in Britain, 
where an average of only 8 to 9 per 
cent of the members showed up at union 
elections, that provided Communists 
their opportunity, although small in 
number, to infiltrate strategic labor posi- 
tions. 

Another risk is that the elected union 
official tends to feel that the workers 
have given him a mandate to implement 
any policy that the labor leaders endorse. 
This pledges the conscience of workers 
in matters on which there has been no 
debate. 

A third danger derives from the fact 
that an elected official is not necessarily 
the best qualified. Within the present 
structural setup, ostensibly democratic, 
the same leaders and officers are often 
elected and re-elected, and the rank and 
file seem incapable of effecting a change. 
There remains much to be said for ap- 
pointed salaried leaders chosen on a com- 
petitive basis.... 

The world of work today stands in 
need of religious compass bearings. If 
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Jerome Davis, RELIGION IN ACTION. 
Philosophical Library, New York. 319 
pp. $4.75. 


Dr. Davis, 
member, has had a variety of experiences 
around the world in his long career as 
one thoroughly devoted to the putting of 
religion into action. The latest of al- 
most a score of books from his pen, this 
volume covers a wide range of present 
social needs, presenting with enthusiasm 
the claims upon religion, so often ne- 
glected, for courageous social leadership 
in the spirit of Jesus and the prophets. 

Three major divisions of the twenty- 
one chapters discuss ““The Present Social 
Order,” “Guide Posts to Progress,’ and 
“Changing the Social Order.” Peace, 
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have freer trade with the Orient, includ- 
ing China. We cannot carry indefinitely 
an artificial Japanese economy and we 
cannot hold Japan even by attempting it. 
The American Senators who are so 
bitter about the communist conquest in 
China are paying a high price for their 
spite, for we run a real risk of driving 
Japan to communism as we cut Japan 
off from China’s trade. 

The most moving emotional experi- 
ence of the trip was when I was shown 
the Hiroshima A-bomb site and the new 
Peace Park and memorials by the Rev. 
Kiyoshi —Tanomoto, the minister who 
brought the Hiroshima girls to the 
U.S. A. Everyone should stand on that 
spot and hear that story from one who 


was there, who saw it and felt it in his 
body. 


these are concealed, the iabor ieader and 
the worker will not be challenged to 
grasp the significance of work as a divine 
vocation. And the labor movement it- 
self will drift aimlessly, or run aground 
in the shallow waters of misguided ambi- 
tions. There are other ways than finan- 
cial of exploiting labor. Leaders may 
also use it as a means of enhancing their 
public-and political recognition through 
an ability to control votes. When mass 
movements are adrift, there is always the 
danger that leaders may use them simply 
as a political weapon, or carry them 
directly into politics. It is time to cast 
anchor, and to be sure that the line 
reaches from the sphere of economic in- 
terests down to the changeless spiritual 
and moral world. A democracy that 
prizes a citizenry under God must learn 
to prize business and labor under God 
as well. 


RLF executive board - 


eratives, our outmoded penal methods, 
labor’s contributions — the range of dis- 
cussion is as broad as the social scene. 

The strength of the book lies to a con- 
siderable extent in what E. Stanley 
Jones in a brief introduction notes as 
“the amazing amount of apt quotations 
and stories about people of all ages and 
all races. They are to the point and 
gripping.” Sometimes, perhaps, the vol- 
ume seems a bit diffuse, less tightly 
written than it could be, with elabora- 
tion of illustrative material beyond what 
is needed to make an effective point. 
But as it proceeds over much of the tra-— 
ditional ground of “‘social gospel” con- 
cern, one senses a tireless upholding of 
values and viewpoints on the social order 
reminiscent of the days of Kirhy Page 
and Sherwood Eddy. 

There are two mentions of the Re- 
ligion and Labor Foundation, on pages 
269 and 304; and Chapter XIX dis- 
cusses organized labor as an instrument 
for improving the social order. Al- 
though there is mention of labor’s mer- 
ger, an earlier sentence (page 251) 
speaks of racial prejudice as barring 
Negroes in “eleven other A. F. L. 
unions,” now no longer true. Similarly, 
there are other illustrations elsewhere 
which are somewhat outdated by the > 
swift move of events; but the basic 
analysis is geared to the current scene. 


Each chapter is prefaced by signifi- 
cant quotations and concludes with a 
prayer. In a sense, this is devotional 
reading. It should be a stimulus to— 
liberal social thought by churchmen, © 
and to producing its goal of “religion 
in action.” 
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“I'd hate to have to go out 
and try to make a living 
under some of those laws 
we just passed!” 
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